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THE CHARACTER OF SAUL 



PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN 
Knox College, Toronto, Canada 



A biographical sketch of Saul is beset by peculiar difficulties. No 

progress can be made in the attempt to unravel the mystery of this 

man's life until we frankly recognize that the story of that life is 

really twice told in the books of Samuel — told, too, from different, 

and some would even say conflicting, points of view. Everyone 

who reads the narrative with any attention must have been struck 

by the different attitudes to the kingship maintained by chaps. 

8 and 9 respectively. According to the one, the king is a gift 

of God, welcome as a means of uniting the nation against the 

assaults of the Philistines (1 Sam. 9:16). According to the other, 

the desire for an earthly king is interpreted as a rejection of the unseen 

king, Jehovah (1 Sam. 8:7). Further, the origin of the proverb, 

" Is Saul also among the prophets ? " is connected with two different 

incidents in the life of Saul (1 Sam. 10:12; 19:24). Again, the 

combination of one story with the other completely destroys many 

a splendid dramatic effect which becomes plain as day the moment 

each narrative is read by itself. In reality, the battle of Gilboa 

(chap. 31) dramatically follows Saul's interview with the witch of 

Endor (chap. 28); whereas, in the present form of the book, 

this sequence is broken by fragments of a biography of David. 

This point need not here be further elaborated; but an analysis of 

the book, resting on these and similar hints, leads approximately 

to the following results : The earlier story includes 1 Sam. 9 : 1 — 10: 16 ; 

chaps. 11; 13 (all butvss. 76-150); 14; 16:14-23; 18:6-30; 19:11-17; 

21:1-9; chaps. 22 (except vss. 3-5); 23; 25; 26; 27:1 — 28:2; chaps. 

29; 30; 2 Sam., chap. 1. The later story includes 1 Sam., chap. 

8; 10:17-27; chaps. 12; 15; 16:1-13; I 7 :i i — i8 : 5> chap. 19 (except 

vss. 11-17); 21:10-15; 22: 3 _ 5> chap. 24; 28:3-25; chap. 31; 2 Sam. 

2:46-7. The omitted verses appear to be fragments from other 

sources, and even the two leading narratives may not be altogether 

homogeneous. 
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We shall now briefly outline these narratives, confining ourselves 
in the main to the biography of Saul; for the story of David's earlier 
years is also largely interwoven with that of Saul. The older nar- 
rative, then, runs somewhat as follows: In search of stray asses, a 
young man named Saul, of mighty stature, happened to reach a 
spot where a sacred festival was being conducted by Samuel the seer, 
who was divinely led to recognize in Saul the future king of Israel. 
Samuel anointed him and urged him to seize any opportunity that 
came his way to serve his country's cause. That opportunity soon 
came in the form of a request from the city of Jabesh in Gilead to 
be delivered from the terror of the barbarous Ammonites. At once 
Saul rose to the occasion, defeated the Ammonites, and was pro- 
claimed king. He then turned his attention from the enemy on the 
east to the enemy on the west, and inflicted some crushing, though 
not decisive, blows upon the Philistines. These wars revealed to 
Saul the importance of a regularly organized army, the nucleus of 
which he created in the form of a permanent body-guard. But 
there was a darker side to all this success. He was afflicted with a 
mental malady, and the effort to heal the distemper only deepened 
the tragedy which had begun. For the minstrel who was brought 
to the court to soothe the king's troubled spirit happened to be a 
man of versatile genius and of altogether extraordinary charm, besides 
being also a brilliant warrior. The suspicious Saul speedily detected 
in him a possible rival, and repeatedly sought by cruel cunning to 
put him out of the way, so that David was at length compelled to 
flee for his life. Believing that the priests of Nob were in league 
with David, Saul had them all put to the sword, only one escaping. 
Saul devotes what time he can spare from his attacks on the Philis- 
tines to the persecution of David, who finally takes the bold step of 
seeking protection at the court of Achish, one of the Philistine lords. 
Before the fateful battle of Gilboa, the Philistines, not unnaturally 
doubting the fidelity of David to their cause, had him sent back 
to the south country. The battle itself is not described in this source, 
but an Amalekite claims to have slain Saul with his own hand. 

The tenor of the later story is as follows: The elders of Israel, 
vexed by the corrupt administration of Samuel's sons, requested 
him to make them like their neighbors by appointing them a king. 
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Samuel, regarding the request as implicit apostasy from Jehovah, is 
greatly distressed, and he paints the inevitable evils of monarchy in 
Israel in very lurid colors. But, as the people are insistent, he sum- 
mons an assembly, and by the sacred lot Saul is discovered and made 
king. But soon Samuel's forebodings receive painful corroboration. 
In the sacred war against Amalek, Saul, by sparing Agag and the 
best of the cattle, had disobeyed the direct injunction of the prophet, 
and broken the ancient law of the ban (cf. Deut. 7:2; 20:17; Josh. 
6:21). So for his disobedience Samuel solemnly pronounced his 
rejection from the kingdom by the God whose word he had rejected; 
with his own hand he slew Agag, and Saul and Samuel never met 
again. The narrative then records the anointing of David, and 
his victory over Goliath. Stung with jealousy, Saul sought to have 
David removed by assassination, and when his suggestions were 
frustrated by the affection of Jonathan, he did not scruple on a 
later occasion to hurl a spear at him with his own hand. David 
betook him to the Philistine Achish, and, as prudence compelled 
him soon to leave the Philistine court, his life was again sought by 
Saul. On the death of Samuel, the Philistines mustered their hosts, 
and Saul, unable to ascertain the will of God through any of the 
legitimate agencies, turned to a witch with the request that she 
might use her art to conjure Samuel up from the world of shades. 
When he rose, however, his word for Saul was one of doom, defeat, 
and death. The next day the doom was fulfilled. Israel was defeated 
on the heights of Gilboa, and Saul lay dead on the field, slain by his 
own hand. 

It is quite plain that these two narratives are written from differ- 
ent points of view. The former is, on the whole, a straightforward 
account of the facts; the latter suggests, and even obtrudes through- 
out, a religious interpretation of the facts, and is therefore of less 
value for the purpose of the historian, whose primary concern is with 
the facts themselves. The conception of the kingdom, for example, 
as an apostasy from Jehovah, seems to reflect the attitude of a later 
age which had behind it long years of bitter and disillusioning experi- 
ence; and the religious motive, so prominent here, dominates the 
narrative throughout. It is particularly prominent in the story of 
Saul's war with the Amalekites, which in this narrative is the turning- 
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point of Saul's career. It is commonly conceded that this narrative 
is late, perhaps as late as the time of Hosea, and, on that account, it 
has sometimes been denied all historical value ; but such a wholesale 
condemnation of it is surely out of place. It alone contains the 
story of the war with Amalek, which, though probably late in its 
present form, is undoubtedly, in the central facts, authentic. Again, 
though the words that Samuel is represented as uttering on the eve 
of the battle of Gilboa probably betray the standpoint of the later 
narrator, the story of the interview with the witch of Endor has all 
the marks of an early time. Therefore Kittel seems justified in 
saying that "our duty is rather to make a cautious use of both these 
documents, endeavoring to determine by internal evidence what 
the real facts probably were." 1 

On the other hand, it is only just to remember that the second 
narrative is distinctly favorable to David and distinctly unfavorable 
to Saul. It is that narrative which contains the romantic stories of 
David's anointing and of his combat with Goliath; while it is also 
that narrative which insists again and again on the divine rejection 
of Saul. Here, in fact, we can trace the beginnings of the spirit 
which culminated in the Chronicles, whose glorified and sacerdotal 
David bears but a very faint resemblance to the versatile outlaw of 
the earlier histories, and whose Saul receives too pathetically scant 
a justice; for, in flat contradiction to the earlier statement that 
Saul inquired of Jehovah on the eve of the battle (i Sam. 28:6), 
the Chronicler assures us that he did not inquire (1 Chron. 10:14). 
A true estimate of Saul's character is therefore beset by difficulties, 
arising partly out of the necessarily meager recital and the possible 
suppression of important incidents; partly out of the fact that one 
of his biographers is late and not impartial. Even the older narra- 
tive is full of religious phraseology, according to the manner of the 
times. What is meant, for example, by such a phrase as "an evil 
spirit from Jehovah troubled" Saul (16:14)? It is the task of the 
historian to pierce behind such phraseology to the fact of which it 
is in reality an interpretation. 

Undoubtedly the later and theological narrative has done more 
to determine the popular estimate of Saul than the earlier and more 

1 History oj the Hebrews, Vol. II, p. 112, n. 1. 
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secular narrative. He was dwarfed in his lifetime, and has been 
dwarfed ever since, by his greater and more successful rival. Even 
a more brilliant and capable man than Saul might well have appeared 
inferior to David. But it is quite certain that Saul must have had 
many qualities not only splendid but substantial, and Samuel's 
initial choice of him was largely justified by the native worth of the 
man himself. For one thing, he must have been a man capable 
himself of great devotion and of inspiring devotion in others. This 
is attested by the elegy of David, which speaks as eloquently for 
the charm of Saul as for the magnanimity of David (cf. also 16:21); 
and it is attested almost more strikingly by the devotion of the men 
of Jabesh Gilead, who risked their lives to save his dead body from 
indignity. His relations with his servant are of the friendliest pos- 
sible kind (chap. 9), and he shows a tender regard for his father in 
determining to return home at once, so as to relieve him of all anxiety 
as to his fate. 

But these more gracious qualities were wedded to much strength 
of character. In spite of much that has been said to the contrary, 
he must have been a man of great capacity, quick to see and seize 
an opportunity. When the despairing request of the men of Jabesh 
reached Gibeah, Saul took in the situation at a glance, dealt his 
blow swiftly, and won by it the popular confidence which placed him 
on the throne. Again, in spite of the turbulence of the times, and the 
comparative insignificance of Saul's own tribe, he succeeded in con- 
solidating his kingdom more or less effectively, not only west, but also 
east of the Jordan (2 Sam. 2 : 8 ff .). His bravery, of course, is beyond 
all question, and was never more conspicuous than on that last day 
when he went forth to battle in the firm belief that his efforts would 
not be sustained by the national god. 

Again, he was a profoundly religious man, according to the 
religious ideas and practices of those days. To this the incidents 
described in the fourteenth chapter offer eloquent testimony. Per- 
haps too much stress should not be laid upon his consultation of the 
oracle, 2 when the Philistines were overtaken by a panic, especially 

* Instead of the Hebrew text (14:18), "Bring hither the ark of God," the Greek 
should be followed, which no doubt contains the original reading: "Bring hither the 
ephod: for he carried the ephod that day before Israel." 
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as he advances to action before an answer is received (the will of 
God being sufficiently plain in the confusion of the Philistine camp). 
But the curse which he imposed on any who ate food before sunset 
on the day of the battle is very significant. The object of this was 
no doubt to retain the favor of Jehovah, as the divinity was supposed 
to be gratified or placated by the fasting of his worshipers. As a 
practical soldier, Saul must have known very well the risk of failure he 
was running in thus impairing the physical vigor of his troops; and 
Jonathan bluntly expresses what was no doubt the popular opinion 
when he says that his father, by the oath, had brought disaster on 
the land. Immediately afterward the extreme scrupulousness of 
Saul comes out in his horror when he discovers that the blood, which 
should belong to Jehovah, had been eaten along with the flesh of the 
captured animals, and in the instant he makes provision to give 
Jehovah his due. He further listens to the suggestion of the priest 
that the oracle be consulted before renewing the attack, and he is 
greatly distressed when there is no response — so distressed that he 
sets himself at once, by the use of the lot, to discover the culprit, and 
is prepared to have him put to death, even supposing the culprit 
should turn out to be his son, or even himself (on one not improbable 
emendation of the text). This is not like the headstrong, impetuous 
man we have sometimes imagined Saul to be. He wished to make 
sure of the presence of the national god at all costs; indeed, he has 
almost a morbid fear of failing in his duty toward him. It is no 
answer to say that he merely showed the customary scruple of an- 
tiquity, for his own son, Jonathan, does not share that scruple. Reli- 
gion was a stern reality to this man; and it cannot fairly be said that 
his religion was altogether a matter of externals. In this connection 
we have to remember his stern efforts to suppress witchcraft and 
necromancy — no doubt an authentic touch — and this again points 
in the direction of a worthy conception of the God of Israel. The 
merit of this measure would be none the less, even if it were per- 
formed at the instigation of Samuel rather than on his own initiative. 
He is anxious and unhappy except when he sustains friendly relations 
with the unseen. Even the later narrative implicitly represents him 
as seeking to ascertain the will of Jehovah by dream, Urim, and 
prophets. It is also worthy of note that in one important respect 
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Saul's moral life was conspicuously honorable for those days — he is 
recorded to have had only one wife (1 Sam. 14: 50) and one concubine 
(2 Sam. 21:11) — in this contrasting very favorably with his more 
brilliant successor (cf. 2 Sam. 3:2-5). 

Saul was without doubt a man of character and ability, and had 
at least some of the elements of greatness; yet there was a tragedy 
somewhere. Where was it ? What was it ? Two explanations 
are offered: one^-to which we have already alluded — his disobedi- 
ence to the prophetic word in connection with the war with Amalek; 
another, in 13:8-150, according to which he had not kept the com- 
mandment of Jehovah (13:13). The latter explanation, at any rate, 
is inadequate, as Saul had kept the only commandment recorded 
(cf. 10:8; 13:8). Under very trying circumstances, when the exi- 
gencies of the military situation coupled with the impatience and 
threatened dissolution of his army demanded immediate action, he 
waited the seven days appointed by Samuel before offering sacrifice 
himself. Nor can the crime have lain in the sacrifice being offered 
by Saul himself; for in those days there was nothing illegal in such 
conduct on the part of a layman, and, had that been the author's 
conception, he would doubtless have made it plain. Even the first 
explanation does not adequately account for the subsequent tragedy 
of Saul's life. The bare fact that two explanations are offered leads 
to the suspicion that neither represents the whole truth; but it shows 
how keen was the feeling that there was something in the career of 
Saul, and in his ultimate failure, or "rejection" (to use the theo- 
logical language of the book), which needed explanation. Further, 
both narratives agree in regarding the d/iapTta in Saul's character 
as a religious one. 

Where, then, did the tragedy begin ? Was it a tragedy of incident, 
or was it not rather a tragedy of temper ? Was it a predisposition 
to melancholy? Was it a felt incapacity to fill the great position 
which Providence had thrust upon him? Was it a lack of self- 
restraint, an impatience of control? Was it the loss of the friend- 
ship of Samuel, and the consequent distrust of his own initiative, 
and despair of the divine support of which the presence of Samuel 
was the pledge ? Was it jealousy of David ? Was it any or all of 
these things ? 
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Let us go back and gather up such hints as throw light on the 
riddle of this man's character and destiny. The first significant 
hint occurs in the proverb, "Is Saul also among the prophets?" 
This proverb — well authenticated, as it is set in two different con- 
texts — has been very variously explained by the commentators; but 
this at least is plain, that Saul's presence among the prophets was 
a surprise. Now, when we remember the ecstatic demeanor of the 
early prophets, and recall the fact that prophecy and raving are 
occasionally synonymous terms, the proverb at once throws welcome 
light upon the character of Saul. It suggests that he was of a some- 
what impassive, stolid, moody nature, not spontaneous and viva- 
cious, but rather given to brooding and introspection, and therefore 
the last man whom one would expect to see identified with an excited 
and noisy band of prophets (10:5). This inference seems to be fur- 
ther borne out by the fact that in both narratives (unless in this respect 
the later narrative simply borrows from the earlier) objection is taken 
by some to Saul's elevation to the throne. "Shall Saul reign over 
us?" (11:12), and still more contemptuously, "How shall this man 
save us?" (10:27). Saul must have seemed, to some at least, unfit 
for such a station, in spite of his kingly presence, his commanding 
stature, and his military success. When we remember the qualities 
necessary in a king of those days — spontaneity, initiative, rapidity of 
action — we are confirmed in our view of Saul as one who impressed 
strangers as phlegmatic and impassive. That, then, was the ground- 
work of his character. His was in essence a Hamlet nature — a 
Hamlet whom circumstances developed into an Othello. He was 
given to meditation, which would on occasion easily merge into 
melancholy and suspicion. 

But note what happens the moment Samuel brings the idea of the 
kingdom within the circle of his thoughts. As the narrative says, 
"God changed his heart" (10:9); his heart was changed. It was 
just some such master-thought or ambition, if you like, as this, that 
was needed to stir up the phlegmatic giant into action and passion. 
It is a mistake to suppose that he was by nature an impetuous man, 
devoid of self-control. The fact that he kept so long the secret of 
Samuel's announcement to him about the kingdom points not so 
much to his modesty, as is usually maintained, but rather to an 
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altogether exceptional power of self-control; and there is other evi- 
dence of self-control and magnanimity combined in his refusal to 
adopt the suggestion of the people and put to death those who had 
protested against his elevation to the throne (11:13). Where he 
does give the reins to his passion, as in the case of the massacre of the 
priests of Nob, there are other reasons for his conduct connected with 
the new issues that had been brought into his life. 

The kingdom then was the vitalizing idea in the thought and 
action of Saul from that moment on. His sluggish life was shaken 
to its depths, and it began to hasten on with power and enthusiasm 
toward its great destiny. His was not the vulgar ambition to sit 
upon a throne, but the noble ambition to realize himself in the divine 
career which had opened up ; for, called to it as he was by a prophet, 
the kingdom was to him a God-given mission. He was "stung by 
the splendor of this sudden thought" into the most manifold and 
successful enterprise. He defeats the Ammonites, the Philistines, 
the Amalekites; and, according to the mechanical ideas of those 
days, he must have read in his success the divine corroboration of 
Samuel's words. But the task of Saul was harder than in the fresh- 
ness of his enthusiasm he had anticipated. That his defeat of the 
Amalekites was not by any means a decisive one is shown by their 
renewed activity toward the close of his life (1 Sam., chap. 30) ; and 
again we are informed that there was sore war against the Philis- 
tines all the days of Saul (14:52). No doubt the situation would 
be further complicated by intertribal jealousies. Now, to a religious 
man of that day such a situation was capable of only one interpreta- 
tion. Defeat and calamity meant the anger of God. Samuel had 
sent him on his first great task with the assurance, " God is with thee " 
(10:7); here was fairly cogent proof that God was not with him. 
A less religious man would have been less concerned, and might have 
continued to prosecute his work with energy and hope; but we have 
seen how profoundly religious was the nature of Saul, and how 
persistently eager he was to assure himself of the presence of God. 
We can imagine what effect military failures abroad and internal 
troubles at home must have had upon a religious mind, behind whose 
early enthusiasm there lay a predisposition to introspection and 
melancholy. 
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The suspicion which must have been slowly forming in the mind 
of Saul reached an awful climax in the words addressed to him by 
Samuel after his failure to execute the ban upon Amalek. It is possible 
that the breach between the king and the prophet had been growing 
gradually wider, and that this is only the climax of a series of similar 
incidents. Saul's enthusiasm may often have urged him along an 
independent path, different from that which Samuel had prescribed 
for him; and Samuel may long have feared, before he finally and 
irrevocably denounced, the rashness of Saul, which in this case at 
least amounted to impiety. If that be so, it explains the peculiar 
and awful solemnity of Samuel's words, and the fact that that rupture 
between prophet and king was final. There can be no question that 
the withdrawal of Samuel's presence and friendship must have had 
a crippling effect on Saul. It was not only that he lost the advantage of 
his wise and steadying counsel, but what to the religious mind of 
Saul was much more serious — he lost the bond which bound him 
to his new life and justified his career. Samuel had called him to 
the kingdom; if he left him and denounced him — above all, if he was 
right in leaving and denouncing him — then Saul's position on the 
throne was an anomaly; his life had lost its raison d'itre. 

Was Samuel right, then? Even Saul must acknowledge that 
he was. For Samuel had, so to speak, caught Saul red-handed: he 
had chosen the moment when his sin was indisputable. Whether 
Samuel's words of rejection were so definite and far-reaching as 
recorded we need not now discuss; but, whatever they were, they 
flashed upon Saul the conviction that he had broken one of the 
fundamental laws of Israel, and therefore of Israel's God. To a 
naturally gloomy mind such a conviction must have produced instant, 
even if not permanent, paralysis of religious hope and practical 
energy. Scrupulously anxious as we have seen him to be, in the 
main, with regard to things religious, he must have felt, in that awful 
moment, with the words of Samuel ringing in his ears, as if he had 
committed the unpardonable sin, and as if there could be no place 
for effective repentance, though he should seek it carefully with tears. 
The later historian is no doubt justified in regarding this incident as 
the crisis of Saul's career; for, though the exigencies of the day 
would compel Saul from time to time to renew his activity, and call 
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out in him a certain spasmodic energy, the horror of that hour could 
never be forgotten; it would lie like a black cloud over all the sub- 
sequent enterprise of his life. Had he not been so religious, he would 
probably have been infinitely happier and considerably more suc- 
cessful. But now the shadows thrown across his mind by his initial 
predisposition to morbidness are deepened by his sense of abandon- 
ment by God, and by Samuel, who was to him the most important 
earthly representative of God. The feeling rises that he will, in all 
probability, be forever unable to realize the high purpose of his life. 
Melancholy is reinforced by remorse; for he cannot but recognize 
the heinousness of his sin in disobeying, for whatever reason, so 
well-known and fundamental a law as that of the ban; and he can- 
not but recognize the justice of Samuel's terrible words. A worthier 
conception of God might have saved him from this paralysis ; but he 
had no religious genius. He held the conceptions of his time; and 
held them, to his hurt, with pathetic tenacity. He is what we might 
call the victim of religious mania. It is not so much that he has 
lost the kingdom; but he has lost hii God, and he has lost his life. 
Now we begin to see what is meant by the evil spirit from Jehovah 
which came upon him. As he broods over his broken life, his mel- 
ancholy merges into temporary madness, which is so obvious and 
uncontrollable that his servants notice it, and make friendly sug- 
gestions to have it remedied. At this point a new tragedy enters his 
life in the person of David, whom Saul soon learned to look upon 
as an angel of darkness disguised as an angel of light. At first the 
music wrought its desired effect. But soon the poor, crushed mind 
begins to brood again; and, as David's military exploits are con- 
fessedly more brilliant and popular than his own, the suspicion forms 
that this man is destined to be his rival. Saul, with his unhappy 
power of introspection, begins now to see more profoundly into the 
inexorable purpose of Providence. Everything — his malady, his 
failures, his ruptured friendship with the prophet — has been making 
it increasingly clear that his day is past, that his work is done, that 
he is a "rejected" man; and now it begins to seem very probable that 
his place will be taken, and his work done, by the clever minstrel 
who has been brought to the court to soothe him. And the sting, 
the horror of the situation, lay in this, that David's relations with 
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the court were directly due to the malady which had prostrated Saul, 
and indeed to the direct invitation of Saul himself (16:19). It 
might well seem to the unhappy king that he was being pursued by 
a heartless fate, which had mockingly compelled him to be the 
chief instrument in his own ruin. 

Is it any wonder that such a man, with such a spirit upon him, 
and such circumstances around him, should have been jealous of 
David? But it would be the grossest injustice to Saul to regard 
this as mere vulgar jealousy of an abler man. It is jealousy, of 
course (18:8, 9); Saul knew very well that David was the superior 
man. He instinctively and emphatically acknowledged his charm 
on his very first appearance at court (16:21, 22); and David's supe- 
riority to Saul in war had become almost a byword (18:7; 21:11). 
Nevertheless, Saul's jealousy of David was not without its redeeming 
nobleness ; it was the jealousy of a man through whom his own life- 
work was destined to be ruined. The idea that had haunted Saul's 
imagination and determined his activity from the moment when 
Samuel whispered the first promise and raised the first hopes in his 
heart was the idea of the kingdom — of the kingdom, however, not 
so much as a privilege, but rather as a duty; not as an honor to be 
grasped at, but as a task to be worked out. In another sense than 
that in which Renan uses the words, Saul must have regarded David 
as an "unscrupulous bandit" — as a man who was destined to rob 
him of his own life-work, the supreme and the dearest thing that 
was his since the day when "his heart was changed." "What can 
he have more but the kingdom?" (18:8). If he succeeds in taking 
that, then he takes with it the life of Saul, and that life which began 
with such enthusiasm and consecrated energy will be forever "cast 
as rubbish to the void." 

That accounts for his relentless persecution of David; that accounts, 
too, for his ruthless severity toward the priests of Nob ; for he suspects 
their complicity with David, with the man, that is, who seems destined 
to ruin not so much his ambitions as his very life. In a sense not at 
all fantastic, we might say that Saul, in his struggle with David, is 
fighting for bis deeper life. He is struggling for self-realization — 
for an opportunity to realize that self which was born again and sent 
out upon its royal task, the day he had met the band of prophets 
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coming down from the high-place with psaltery and timbrel. The 
gloom of his mind, the misfortunes that were gathering about him, 
the threats of Samuel, had practically convinced him that the oppor- 
tunity fully to realize himself in the work of establishing the kingdom 
would never come. But the ability and popularity of David cut off 
all such prospect absolutely; hence his cunning and desperate efforts 
to have him removed. There is something very touching in his 
words to the Ziphites, when they disclose the hiding-place of David 
(23:21): "Blessed be ye of Jehovah; for ye have had compassion on 
me." They show how terribly his soul was shaken. David is his 
evil destiny, and those deserve the blessing of God who help him to 
remove it. The fear which Saul entertained of David has something 
of the superstitious in it (18:15, 29); it is the same sort of uncanny 
fear as the Egyptians are said to have entertained toward the Israelites, 
when they saw how they increased (Exod. 1:12). He feels in the 
presence of David as if God had not only deserted him, but was 
working against him. Similarly, he was afraid when he saw the 
Philistines before Gilboa, and his heart trembled greatly (28:5). 
Why? He may, indeed, have been by this time a nervous wreck, 
and consequently unwilling to face the horrors and perils of battle. 
But, on the whole, that is not the most probable explanation; he was 
too brave and seasoned a warrior to fear for his life. The grounds 
of his terror lie far deeper. He suspects that now the end of his life- 
work is come, and that the agonized prayer of his life, "Establish 
thou the work of my hands," will remain forever unanswered. 

Then, in desperation, he seeks to ascertain the will of Jehovah; for 
though he has the best of reasons for believing that God has deserted 
him, he cannot do without God. The old religious nature of the 
man asserts itself : "I am sore distressed; God is departed from me " 
(28:15). Whether these be his actual words or not, they undoubtedly 
represent his mood. He calls for his old friend, Samuel, the man 
of God whose words had started him on the career which was now 
ending so sadly; and when he hears the words of doom, "He fell 
straightway his full length upon the earth, and was sore afraid" 
(28: 20). This is the description of a man who is laboring under the 
most intense emotion. He was sore afraid, not only at the prospect 
of defeat in the coming battle, but also at the contemplation of his 
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shattered and defeated life. All day and all night, we are told, he had 
eaten no bread. This statement gives us a glimpse into the gloomy 
and abstracted thoughts of the unhappy king; and forth he went, 
with sullen bravery, to his doom, with night in his heart as black as 
the night through which he walked, forsaken, as he supposed, by 
the God whose presence he had, on all but one tragic occasion (so 
far as we know), sought to secure with scrupulous piety, and dis- 
couraged by the prophet who had turned him from the simple country 
life where he might have been not altogether unhappy, to ascend the 
slippery steps of a throne. 

There is some truth in the contention that Saul was not a man 
of the very highest capacity. He was, before all things, a soldier, 
and he lacked that versatility which is necessary to the highest kinds 
of success in public life. The mental distemper with which he was 
afflicted, and which must often and painfully have interrupted his 
energy, was a fatal barrier to the highest form of achievement. 
And it must not be forgotten that this distemper was not due to jeal- 
ousy of David. Jealousy aggravated it, but certainly did not create 
it; it was there from the beginning, a perpetual hindrance to all 
high endeavor, and no doubt it accounts for much in the pathetic 
career of the king. But the most fatal element in his character was 
his superstition. From the ancient point of view this is no doubt 
a misnomer; but the intensely religious nature of the man, encom- 
passed as he was by difficulty and failure, and preyed upon by morbid 
thoughts, had all the crippling effects of a superstitious fatalism. 
Had he been able to shake off the conviction of his "rejection," he 
might have done even more than he did — and he did not a little — 
to give Israel her place as a nation among the nations of the East. 



